THROUGH   LANDS   OF   THE  BIBLE

ruins of this building that Palmer, when travelling with the
Ordnance Survey Expedition to Sinai in 1869, found a curi-
ous little stone figure of a sitting man with uplifted arms,
evidently intended to be Moses at the Battle of Rephidim.

No wonder the monks and hermits of Pharan eventually
migrated to the Monastery at Sinai, for a more hopeless place
to defend than Pharan cannot be imagined. It is ideal
guerilla country. The Arabs could just sit behind rocks and
shoot their arrows down into churches and hermitages. I
was reminded of a vivid account of a massacre which was
written about 380 A.D. by a travelling Egyptian monk named
Ammonius. After making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he
decided to ascend the holy mountain of Sinai. He arrived
during one of the periodical raids. The aspect of the monks,
he thought, " was that of angels, for they were pallid and, so
to say, incorporeal, owing to their abstaining from wine, oil,
bread, and other foods that tend to luxury, living on dates
only, just enough to keep themselves alive."

A few days after his arrival Saracens suddenly attacked
the hermits in their cells and slew them, " so that," says Am-
monius, " I, together with the superior Doulas, and others,
sought refuge in the tower while the barbarians slew all the
hermits who were in Thrambe, Choreb, Kedar, and other
places." It is interesting to note that the monks of Sinai had
their towers of refuge just as the monks of Wadi Natrun
had at the same period.

While Ammonius and the hermits were sheltering in the
tower, the Saracens were frightened away and the hermits
sallied out to view the damage. They found thirty-
eight anchorites lying dead in their cells. A messenger
arrived to say that a neighbouring settlement had also been
raided, not by Saracens, but by a wild Nubian tribe, the
Blemmyes, who were probably ancestors of the shock-haired
Bisharin of Aswan. This had been a much fiercer affair than
the raid of Pharan. The Blemmyes rushed to the refuge
tower, and ran round it screaming while the hermits prayed
inside. Paul of Petra, the father of this settlement, was a
saintly man of courage :

" O athletes of God," he cried, " do not regret this good
conflict; let not your souls be faint, and do nothing unworthy